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SHEET   FOR  SCORING   TALK   OR   DIALOG 


Voice : 

Pleasant 
Harsh  — 


Too  high 


—  Unpleasant 
Raspy  — 

—  Too  low  — 


Throaty 


Nasal 


Delivery : 

Reading 

Too  fast 

Enunciation :     Distinct  - 


Monotonous 
Too  slow 


Mushy 


Whistling  sibilants 
Mispronunciations 


Impersonal 


Too  loud 


Stammer 


Conversational,  friendly 


Style  of  writing : 


Conversational,  informal 


(Give  numerical  rating) 


10  9876543210 


\ 
Stumbling 


Overdone 


Too  soft 


(Give  numerical  rating) 


10  9876543210 


Stiff,  formal 


Formal,  impersonal 


Subject  matter: 

Attracts  attention 

Holds  interest 


—  Does  not  attract  attention 


Loses  interest 


Gains  interest 


Logical  development  of  subject No  apparent  organization 

Strong  conclusion Weak  conclusion 
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PART   I 


Let's  Get  Started 


Why  Use  Radio? 

Why  use  radio?  You  might  just  as  well  ask  why 
hold  meetings  or  why  issue  circular  letters  .  .  . 
or  why,  indeed,  put  out  any  farm  and  home 
information  at  all?  Radio  is  just  another  in- 
formation tool.  As  with  all  tools,  the  use  of  radio 
calls  for  certain  knacks.  Those  tricks  of  the  trade 
must  be  learned  and  they  can  be  learned  .  .  . 
that's  the  point. 

Coverage 

In  the  first  place,  radio  can  reach  large  numbers 
of  people  at  one  time.  No  matter  what  station 
or  at  what  time  of  day,  the  audience  is  bound  to 
be  larger  than  at  any  farm  meeting.  Even  the 
250-watt  station  covers  a  radius  of  25  miles  or  so, 
and  there's  bound  to  be  a  respectable  number  of 
farm  families  within  that  neighborhood  in  most 
sections  of  the  United  States.  The  potential 
audience  goes  up — way  up — as  the  power  of  the 
station  increases. 

Before  the  war  it  was  estimated  that  about  three 
out  of  four  American  farm  families  had  radio 
sets.  During  the  war,  of  course,  some  of  these 
sets  became  silent  because  tubes  or  batteries  wore 
out.  But  even  so  the  farm  audience  is  large. 
And  after  the  war  even  more  farms  will  have 
radios     .     .     .     and  better  radios. 

Radio's  Role 

Radio  reaches  farm  people  who  don't  come  to 
I  meetings;  who  do  not  receive  farm  and  home 
I  visits;  many  who  would  not  read  newspapers  that 
]  carry  farm  and  home  information. 

You  can  broaden  the  sphere  of  your  influence 
by  using  radio. 

Radio  is  not  going  to  take  the  place  of  meetings, 
demonstrations,  publications,  newspaper  stories, 
and  personal  visits.  But  it  can  be  an  effective 
means  of  supplementing  all  these  other  media. 


Frequently  extension  workers  who  have  had 
little  or  no  experience  with  radio  say  something 
like  this:  "Well,  radio  takes  a  lot  of  time.  I'm 
too  busy  with  meetings  and  with  other  programs. 
Radio  interferes  with  my  regular  work." 

Well,  it  does  take  time.  And  it  does  take  work. 
But  it  isn't  apart  from  "regular  work."  Radio 
is  a  part  of  regular  work,  and  properly  used 
will  give  added  impetus  to  other  phases.  Radio 
will  help  sell  the  extension  program  of  work. 

Station  Arrangements 

As  we  go  along  we'll  discuss  the  various  jobs 
connected  with  radio  and  pass  along  some  sug- 
gestions to  make  the  work  easier. 

Let's  consider  the  business  of  getting  your  in- 
formation on  the  air.  We're  going  to  talk  right 
to  you  .  .  .  first,  on  the  assumption  that  you're 
a  newcomer  to  radio. 

To  get  on  the  air,  you've  got  to  arrange  for 
a  special  part  of  the  station's  broadcasting  time 
to  be  set  aside  for  your  use,  and  that's  not  always 
easy  to  do. 

You'll  find  most  stations  that  cover  rural  areas 
are  willing  to  do  a  public-service  job  of  providing 
information  to  farm  families.  But  you'll  have  to 
show  them  you  can  deliver  a  program  that  will 
hold  listeners. 

The  man  to  see  on  the  station  is  the  program 
director  .  .  .  unless  the  station  has  a  radio 
farm  director.  Tell  him  you'd  like  to  put  on  a 
program  for  farm  families  ?ud  ask  if  he  can  help 
you  to  work  something  out.  He'll  have  some  ideas 
and  you'll  have  others.  Of  course,  you'll  have 
your  own  ideas  well  worked  out  before  you  call 
on  him. 

You  need  have  no  hesitancy  in  talking  over 
public-service  farm  and  home  programs  with  a 
commercial  radio  station.  A  radio  station  is 
licensed  by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  serve  "the  public  interest,  convenience, 
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Every  station  likes  to  hold  its  audience. 


The  man  to  6ee  is  the  program  director. 


Early-morning  time  will  provide  a  satisfactory  farm  audience. 
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and  necessity"  (Communications  Act  of  1934). 
For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  most  stations  are 
willing  to  present  public-service,  noncommercial 
programs.  Of  course,  to  demand  time  on  a  com- 
mercial station  would  be  impolite  and  incorrect. 
Stations  are  not  required,  contrary  to  popular 
opinion,  to  give  any  fixed  percentage  of  then- 
broadcasting  time  to  public-service  sustaining  pro- 
grams. The  time  allotted  to  public-service  pro- 
grams is  up  to  the  station  management  to  decide. 
The  station  may  well  insist  that  your  program 
keep  up  to  the  standards  the  station  sets  for  its 
other  programs.  Every  station  likes  to  hold  its 
audience.  It  goes  to  considerable  trouble  and 
expense  to  build  that  audience.  If,  after  the 
audience  is  built  up,  an  inferior  program  goes  on 
the  air,  many  listeners  will  switch  to  other  sta- 
tions. We'll  have  more  to  say  about  working 
with  station  personnel  later. 

Working  With  the  RFD's 

Many  radio  stations  maintain  full-time  radio 
farm  directors  (RFD's).  They're  on  the  air  at 
least  once  a  day  with  professionally  produced  farm 
and  home  shows  (some  of  them  include  home  in- 
formation). Many  of  these  RFD's  have  been 
county  agents,  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture, 
representatives  of  USDA  agencies,  or  otherwise 
connected  with  public  agencies. 

The  growth  of  these  special  farm  departments 
on  individual  radio  stations  is  a  relatively  new 
development— within  the  last  4  or  5  years,  although 
a  few  stations  have  had  farm  programs  for  20 
years  or  more. 

If  you  are  within  the  listening  area  of  one  of 
these  stations  with  a  farm  director,  you're  missing 
a  big  bet  if  you  don't  work  with  him.  You  don't 
necessarily  have  to  appear  on  its  programs.  The 
main  thing  is  to  get  acquainted  with  that  station 
farm  director.  He's  just  like  a  farm  reporter  on 
a  newspaper  or  farm  magazine.  He's  looking  for 
news  and  information.  So  you  can  do  a  real  serv- 
ice to  your  farmers  and  to  the  radio  farm  direc- 
tors if  you'll  keep  these  programs  in  mind.  When 
one  of  your  farmers  has  achieved  some  success,  or 
a  4-H  Club  has  done  something  noteworthy,  or  the 
farmers  in  your  county  are  working  on  some  par- 
ticular project,  let  the  farm  program  director  know 
about  it. 

Let  him  handle  the  story.  He  may  want  to  write 
it  up  and  tell  it  himself.  He  may  want  to  bring 
a  transcription  outfit  out  to  the  farm  and  get  the 
story  first-hand  on  a  record  for  broadcast.    He  may 
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ask  you  to  bring  the  farm  people  into  the  station 
for  a  broadcast.  He  may  want  you  to  take  part 
in  the  broadcast.  Let  him  call  the  shots.  He 
knows  his  business. 

And  you'll  find  that  the  radio  farm  directors 
are  a  swell  bunch  of  fellows  to  work  with. 
You'll  find  that  they  know  their  agriculture  as 
well  as  their  broadcasting.  They're  conscientious. 
They're  trying  to  do  a  service  to  farm  families 
just  as  you  are.  Time  spent  helping  them  to  work 
out  programs  will  be  well  6pent. 

When  To  Broadcast 

One  major  point  to  consider  when  starting  a 
new  program  ...  or  to  keep  in  mind  in  main- 
taining an  established  program  is  the  time  of  day. 

Without  citing  surveys,  here  are  some  fairly 
safe  generalizations. 

Best  time  for  farm  program  or  farm  and  home 
program  combined: 

12  noon  to  1  p.  m.  (perhaps  as  late  as  1:30  p.  m.). 

Next  best:     Between  6  a.  m.  and  7:30  a.  m. 

Poor  for  farm  .  .  .  but  satisfactory  for 
home:     Midmorning  or  midafternoon. 

Now  for  a  word  of  explanation.  Whatever  time 
is  agreed  upon,  there  should  be  mutual  under- 
standing between  the  broadcaster  and  the  station 
that  the  time  will  remain  constant  and  not  be 
shifted  around  on  the  schedule,  at  least  for  a 
definite  period. 

Noon  time  is  hard  to  get.  It's  easily  salable 
commercial  time.     But  it's  well  worth  trying  for. 

Early-morning  time  will  provide  a  satisfactory 
farm  audience.  Many  farmers  have  radios  in  the 
barn.  You  may  be  able  to  reach  the  family  at 
the  breakfast  table.  This  means  getting  up  early 
in  the  morning.  It's  almost  impossible  to  get  farm 
people  to  a  radio  station  in  the  early  morning  to 
appear  on  the  broadcasts. 

But  the  majority  of  farm  programs  are  in 
the  early  morning.  It's  relatively  easy  to  get  time 
in  that  part  of  the  day.  And  it's  worth  the 
inconvenience. 

Some  county  agents  don't  consider  an  early- 
morning  broadcast  an  inconvenience.  For  in- 
stance, County  Agent  F.  P.  ("Pop")  Taylor,  of 
Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  has  been  broadcasting 
successfully  for  some  time  in  the  early  morning 
on  WSTV,  Steubenville.  He  claims  that  he  likes 
to  get  up  for  the  early-morning  show.  He  gets 
a  lot  of  his  office  chores  done  after  the  broadcast 
before  he  begins  to  be  interrupted  by  office  visitors 
and  telephone  calls. 


Midmorning  or  midafternoon  is  all  right  for 
strictly  home  programs  because  homemakers  are 
available  during  those  hours  and  homemakers' 
shows  will  carry  information  of  value  to  the  city 
housewife  as  well  as  to  the  farm  wife. 

Ruth  Crawford,  home  demonstration  agent  in 
Josephine  County,  Oreg.,  who  has  had  considerable 
success  with  homemakers'  programs,  has  her  show 
at  9:45  a.  m.  She  likes  this  time  because,  as  she 
says,  "The  youngsters  are  off  to  school  and  the 
homemaker  is  ready  to  take  a  breath  or  two." 

Evening  time,  of  course,  provides  the  largest 
audience  of  farm  people,  as  well  as  others.  But 
it's  seldom  available,  especially  on  network  af- 
filiated stations.  And  farmers,  like  everyone  else, 
would  rather  be  entertained  than  educated  after 
a  hard  day's  work. 

Length  of  Program 

Time  of  day  is  not  the  only  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered. Length  of  the  program  is  another 
consideration.  Radio  stations  commonly  divide 
their  time  into  15-minute  units.  Probably  that's 
the  best  length  to  shoot  for.  Some  farm  shows  are 
half  an  hour  long.  But  these  usually  include 
music  or  other  features  and  take  more  prepara- 
tion, production,  and  showmanship.  Even  in  15 
minutes  there's  plenty  of  opportunity  to  exercise 
showmanship.  Some  agents  have  a  10-minute 
program  to  precede  or  follow  a  5-minute  general 
news  round-up. 

Frequency  of  Program 

It's  impossible  to  lay  out  a  blueprint  on  how 
often  to  broadcast.  That  must  be  worked  out  to 
fit  local  conditions. 

Most  agents  do  not  have  time  to  do  a  daily  show. 
But  the  ones  who  are  really  adept  at  radio,  who 
use  it  as  one  of  their  major  tools,  and  who  have 
the  right  set-up,  find  that  the  daily  program  pays 
big  dividends. 

A  program  broadcast  at  the  same  time  each  day 
builds  regular  listening  habits. 

There  are  several  ways  to  set  up  a  schedule  for 
broadcasting  more  than  once  a  week: 

1.  The  county  agent  can  take  one  day,  the  home 
demonstration  agent  one  day,  and  the  4-H  Club 
agent  another. 

2.  Through  the  use  of  transcriptions  from  the 
State  extension  editor  (when  available),  or  the 
USDA  Timely  Farm  Topics,  and  mimeograph 
radio  releases,  a  program  could  be  set  up  with  the 
station   announcer   doing   the   voicing.     With   the 


county  extension  agents  alternating  on  the  pro- 
gram this  would  result  in  from  three  to  five 
programs  a  week. 

3.  The  county  agent  could  arrange  with  local 
representatives  of  USDA  agencies  to  take  a  day 
each  week.  This  might  help  produce  a  daily  farm 
and  home  program. 

4.  In  many  States  several  counties  surrounding 
a  station  participate  in  a  round-robin  program 
with  a  different  county  going  on  the  air  each  day. 
This  might  mean  only  once  a  week  for  each  county. 
Such  an  arrangement  usually  works  best  when  one 
agent  takes  the  responsibility  for  scheduling  and 
looking  after  details. 

What  To  Broadcast 

Up  to  now  much  of  this  discussion  has  been 
slanted  toward  the  person  who  is  starting  to  broad- 
cast regularly  for  the  first  time.  From  now  on 
we'll  be  talking  to  everybody. 

Generally  speaking,  there  are  two  types  of 
material  for  extension  broadcasts  (1)  information 
and  (2)  news. 

The  kind  of  information  and  news,  the  detail 
into  which  you  will  go,  the  treatment  you  will 
give  to  the  subjects  will  vary  with  the  station  on 
which  you  broadcast.  If  you're  broadcasting  on  a 
250-watt  station,  it  will  probably  cover  only  your 
own  county.  So  you  can  go  into  considerable  de- 
tail. You  can  announce  county  meetings,  you  can 
talk  more  in  terms  of  what's  going  on  in  the  various 
farms  in  the  county. 

If  you're  on  a  5,000-watt  station,  you  have  to 
consider  that  what  you're  saying  will  be  heard  over 
several  counties,  maybe  parts  of  more  than  one 
State.  So  you  may  want  to  point  out  that  informa- 
tion you  give  is  in  line  with  recommendations  for 
your  county,  and  that  listeners  far  from  your  home 
county  should  check  with  their  local  county  agent. 
For  your  weather  information,  for  instance,  you 
would  want  to  include  a  brief  word  on  the  gen- 
eral forecast  for  the  entire  area. 

If  you're  broadcasting  on  a  50,000-watt  station, 
then  you  have  to  remember  that  people  in  a  much 
larger  area  will  be  listening. 

By  and  large,  however,  you're  still  the  spokes- 
man for  your  county  or  your  State.  So  you  build 
your  program  and  your  information  and  news 
around  the  home  folks.     They're  the  core. 

Information 

Let's  start  with  information  .  .  .  "how-to- 
do-it"    information.     That's    probably    the    most 


familiar  type.  How  to  cure  hay,  when  to  spray 
fruit  trees,  what  to  look  for  in  selecting  a  4-H 
steer,  how  to  adjust  a  pressure  canner  .  .  .  that 
kind  of  thing.  It's  good,  solid,  everyday  material. 
But  you  don't  need  to  stop  with  how-to-do-it 
information.  You'll  want  to  keep  your  farm 
families  up  to  date  on  economic  and  other  back- 
ground material.  You'll  want  to  give  them  the 
why  of  things  as  well  as  the  how.  Radio  is  a  good 
medium  for  use  of  a  little  philosophy,  a  good 
common-sense,  down-to-earth  reasoning 
maybe  even  to  stir  up  some  friendly  controversy. 

SOURCES 

Farm  and  Home  Experiences 

Success    or    progress    of    field    tests    and 

demonstrations. 
Successful    application    by    farmers    and 

homemakers  of  extension  practices. 
Practices  worked   out  independently   by 

farmers  or  homemakers. 

Local  Programs  of  Work 

Progress  and  discussion  of  whys  and  hows 
of  local  programs  being  conducted 
by  workers. 

State-college  publications. 

Applicable  USDA  publications. 

Bulletins  should  be  talked  about  rather  than 
read  from  .  .  .  they  are  written  in  formal  style. 
Talking  about  a  bulletin  stimulates  interest  in  it 
and  in  the  subject  matter  it  discusses.  The  listener 
can  be  requested  to  write  for  the  bulletin.  When 
bulletins  are  plugged,  the  title  and  number  shoulcT 
be  mentioned  at  least  twice. 

Radio  Releases 

From  the  State  college. 

From  Production  and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion field  offices  and  other  field  offices. 

Federal  Farm  Flashes  (unless  incorporated  in 
State  college  releases). 

Federal  Homemakers'  Chats  (unless  incorpor- 
ated in  State  college  releases). 

Reference  Material 

Subject-matter  books. 
Farm  periodicals. 

Weather  and  Markets 
Sources — 
For  weather: 

Perhaps  the  station  wire  service. 

Service  from  local  weather  bureau  office 
if  available. 

In  many  States,  the  Weather  Bureau  has 
or  will  arrange  a  localized  72-hour 
service  geared  to  farm  operations. 


For  markets: 

Local  branch  of  Production  and  Market- 
ing Administration  if  available. 
Wire  services  to  station  where  available, 


Farm  and   Home   News 

SOURCES 

Local: 

Farm  calendar. — Advance  notices  of  meet- 
ings in  which  farm  families  will  be 
interested. 
Reports  on  meetings  that  have  been  held 
Stories  about  happenings  on  individual 
farms — feature  stories — with  human 
interest. 

Names  make  news. — Use  these  stories  to 
illustrate  approved  practices. 

General : 

Announcements  of  Government  programs 
and  regulations. 

Announcement  of  completed  farm  legis- 
lation. 

Stories  of  farm  and  home  developments 
in  other  areas. 

Note. — It  may  be  possible  and  practical 
to  arrange  with  the  radio  station  for  use  of 
its  wire  service  for  farm  stories  when  this 
will  not  interfere  with  other  programs  on 
the  station. 

Who'll  Do  the  Talking? 

When  the  extension  worker  is  in  charge  of  the 
program,  that  doesn't  mean  he  should  do  all  the 
voicing.  A  well-rounded  extension  program  should 
cover  both  farm  and  home  subject  matter.  That 
is,  the  county  agent  and  home  demonstration  agent 
both  should  work  for  it  and  on  it — but  not  neces- 
sarily on  the  same  day. 

Farmers  like  to  hear  from  other  farmers.  A 
newspaper  story  can  tell  how  a  certain  farmer  per- 
formed a  given  practice.  On  the  radio  the  farmer 
can  tell  about  it  himself.  It's  better  to  work  this 
out  as  a  two-way  discussion  than  to  let  him  go  on 
alone.  He'll  have  more  confidence  and  feel  easier. 
Urban  people  too — people  such  as  bankers,  cham- 
ber of  commerce  representatives,  packers,  and 
shippers. 

In  order  to  completely  fulfill  Extension's  educa- 
tional responsibilities,  local  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  should  be  brought  in 
to  report  on  their  program. 


The  Weather  Bureau  has  a  localized  72-hour  service. 


Successful  application  of  extension  practices. 
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Consider  you'll  be  heard  over  several  counties. 


PART   II 


You  and  the  Program 


The  primary  responsibility  for  putting  on  a  good 
radio  program  is  yours.  You  will  have  to  be 
the  one  who  looks  up  the  material,  arranges  for 
speakers,  gets  them  to  the  studio,  and  puts  them 
on  and  off  the  air. 

lou  will  have  to  decide  on  the  best  method 
of  presenting  each  program  and  each  segment 
within  that  program.  The  two  general  styles  of 
presentation  are:  (1)  With  a  written  script,  ox 
(2)   without  script — "ad-lib." 

But  deciding  whether  you'll  talk  with  or  with- 
out a  script  is  not  all  you'll  have  to  do.  You'll 
have  to  figure  how  you're  going  to  handle  each 
program  most  effectively  and  even  segments  within 
each  program. 

And  before  we  get  into  details,  just  a  word  or 
two  in  general: 

On  the  radio  don't  get  too  technical  and  don't 
go  into  too  much  detail.  That  doesn't  mean  you 
shouldn't  be  specific.  But  don't  use  a  lot  of  figures, 
don't  give  detailed  components  of  a  complicated 
ration  and  directions  for  mixing  it.  That's  what 
bulletins  and  circular  letters  and  demonstrations 
are  for. 

But  you  can  tell  the  folks  about  the  desirability 
of  using  the  kind  of  ration  you're  talking  about. 
You  can  tell  them  how  some  farmer  has  tried 
it  ...  or  better  still,  have  the  farmer  himself 
tell  the  story.  You  can  refer  your  listeners  to  a 
bulletin.     Ask  them  to  write  in  for  a  copy. 

Format  (Program  Pattern) 

Any  consideration  of  the  use  of  radio  time  en- 
tails a  decision  regarding  the  type,  or  types,  of 
presentation.  It's  impossible  to  set  out  any  "best" 
way.  That  depends  on  the  persons  and  subjects 
involved.  For  instance  one  subject  might  best  be 
handled  as  a  straight  talk,  another  by  a  two-way 
discussion  or  interview,  or  through  the  presenta- 
tion of  farmers,  homemakers,  or  farm  boys  and 
girls. 

This  much  can  be  said.  A  13-  or  14-minute 
program — to  meet  the  test  of  sustained  listening — 
must   be    divided   into    segments.     By   and    large, 


experience  has  shown  that  most  folks  won't  listen 
to  a  straight  talk  longer  than  6  to  8  minutes. 
Dialog  will  hold  interest  a  little  longer,  say  to 
a  maximum  of  10  minutes. 

Holding  the  Listener 

But  before  talking  about  the  actual  segments 
of  a  farm  and  home  program  ...  a  little  more 
about  preliminary  organization.  Let's  figure,  for 
instance,  on  selecting  some  interest-compelling 
opening  for  the  program.  The  station  announcer 
or  the  agent  could  start  like  this:  "Good  morn- 
ing, Folks  .  .  .  Here  is  (or  This  is)  your 
county  agent,  Jim  Johnson  ...  all  set  for  an- 
other of  our  regular  Monday  visits  .  .  ."  Maybe 
this  could  be  varied  from  broadcast  to  broadcast. 
But  the  initial  radio  contact  with  farmers  and 
their  families  must  be  forceful  enough  to  gain 
attention. 

Then,  once  attention  is  gained  .  .  .  there's 
the  constant  need  for  maintaining  interest.  We'll 
assume  the  subject  matter  involved  is  something 
of  interest  to  at  least  a  part  of  the  audience.  So 
let's  start  planning  for  variety  on  the  program. 
Variety  is  the  one  sure  way  to  maintain  interest. 

Putting  the  Show  Together 

Coming  now  to  the  actual  organization  of  the 
program  .  .  .  we're  faced  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  program  segments.  For  a  15-minute 
spot — with  actual  air  time  limited  to  13  or  14  min- 
utes— we  might  want  to  have  7  or  8  minutes  on  a 
6ubject-matter  message,  with  the  remaining  time 
devoted  to  county  farm  and  home  news.  Or  a 
dialog  or  interview  could  be  run  for  about  10  min- 
utes with  remaining  time  used  for  several  pertinent 
and  timely  "how-to-do-it"  items.  Remember, 
weather  and  market  reports  should  always  be  used 
if  available. 

Remember  Transitions 

There  are  many  possible  combinations  for  the 
desired   program  segments.     But  use  of  any  one 


combination  calls  for  smooth  transition  from  one 
segment  to  another  ...  to  avoid  abrupt  changes, 
always  hard  for  the  listener  to  follow.  Most  times, 
some  tie-in  from  one  segment  to  the  other  is  easily 
I  apparent.  An  interview  with  two  farmers  on  their 
use  of  proved  herd  sires  could  naturally  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  calendar  of  farm  events  for  the 
county,  with  mention  of  next  week's  dairy  meeting 
at  the  Grange  hall  as  the  leading  item. 

Point  is,  the  listener  needs  a  mental  bridge  to 
cross  from  one  subject  to  the  next.  The  broad- 
caster must  determine  where  the  emphasis  will  be 
placed  in  any  one  program.  Perhaps  all  segments 
are  of  equal  importance  to  the  program  of  work. 
Yet  if  any  certain  portion  rates  as  the  most  im- 
portant for  the  day  and  time,  that  portion  ought 
to  come  first,  with  supporting  or  incidental  seg- 
ments following. 

Shall  There  Be  Music? 

Also  depending  upon  the  knowledge  of  local 
conditions  and  desires  is  the  use  of  music  on  a 
farm  and  home  radio  program.  Some  farm  folks 
like  to  have  music.  Some  say  they  hear  enough 
music  on  other  programs,  that  they'd  prefer  the 
farm  program  to  be  confined  to  timely  information 
and  news.  Others  want  music,  if  only  a  single  se- 
lection ...  or  perhaps  a  theme  melody  of  some 
kind  to  identify  the  farm  program.  Music  must 
be  cleared  with  the  station.  Some  music  can  be 
broadcast;  some  can't. 

Experience  has  brought  out  this  fact:  Music 
is  not  a  must  on  a  15-minute  program.  With  a 
show  running  to  30  minutes,  some  music  is  pre- 
ferred. 


Variety  is  the  one  sure  way  to  maintain  interest 
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Some  say  they  hear  enough  music  on  other  programs 


Putting  the  Show  on  Paper 

Let's  assume  that  you've  got  the  subjects  worked 
out  and  have  decided  on  the  style  of  presentation. 
Let's  also  assume  that  you've  decided  to  do  it  from 
script.  And  for  purposes  of  illustration  we're  go- 
ing to  handle  this  section  as  if  it  were  a  script. 
It  will  be  in  conversational  style.  Your  script  may 
look  a  little  strange  when  you  read  it.  But  if  you 
heard  it  instead  of  seeing  it,  it  would  sound  pretty 
much  as  though  someone  were  talking  to  you  in 
a  friendly,  informal  fashion. 

Well,  in  script  writing  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
collect  the  material.  Maybe  you've  made  notes 
during  a  visit  in  the  county.  Maybe  you've  got 
some  additional  material  from  books  or  from  bul- 
letins or  from  State-college  releases.     Line  up  all 


In  script  writing,  the  first  thing  is  to  collect  the  material. 
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the  material  you  think  you'll  want  to  cover  in  your 
entire  program.  Then  you  can  cut  and  try.  You 
may  end  up  with  some  material  unused.  It's  bet- 
ter to  have  too  much. 

Then  figure  out  whether  you  should  cover  the 
subject  by  a  straight  talk  or  two-way  discussion  or 
whether  you  want  the  station  announcer  to  inter- 
view you.  Be  sure  to  include  supporting  and 
illustrative  facts  to  back  up  your  main  points. 

Now  you're  ready  to  start  pecking  the  type- 
writer or  dictating  to  your  secretary. 

The  big  thing  to  remember  in  your  radio  writing 
is  that  you  must  talk  on  paper. 

In  general,  you're  likely  to  get  best  results  if 
you  write  the  way  you  talk;  not  the  way  you'd 
talk  to  a  crowd  of  a  thousand  persons,  but  the  way " 
you'd  talk  to  one  of  your  farmer  friends,  Ed  Smith, 
if  you  were  sitting  in  his  living  room  just  before 
dinner.  Keep  in  mind  though,  Ed's  wife,  grandpa, 
and  the  kids  are  listening  too. 

Sometimes  it's  hard  to  write  the  way  you  talk, 
because  most  of  us  have  been  brought  up  to  write 
for  the  eye.  Some  use  a  formal,  stiff,  impersonal 
style.  But  keep  Ed  Smith  and  his  family  in  mind 
when  you're  writing  your  radio  talk  .  .  .  and 
talk  to  them.  Perhaps  it  will  be  easier  if  you 
dictate  instead  of  write.  But  watch  this:  Many 
of  us  do  not  dictate  as  we  talk. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  about  the  way  you 
talk  when  you're  just  talking?  Check  on  yourself 
and  see  if  it  doesn't  size  up  about  this  way: 

In  the  first  place,  if  you  have  only  a  few  min- 
utes to  talk  with  someone,  you  don't  try  to  tell 
all  you  know.  You  put  forward  a  very  few  facts. 
You're  willing  to  take  some  time  to  make  them 
clear  and  to  be  sure  that  the  person  listening  to 
you  understands  what  you  mean.  You'll  repeat 
some  points  because  radio  talks  lack  permanence, 
and  the  listener  must  depend  on  his  ears  and  not 
on  his  eyes  to  get  the  point. 

You  are  friendly  and  sincere,  and  you  probably 
smile  once  in  a  while.  It  won't  hurt  to  smile  in 
broadcasting.  That  smile  will  show  up  in  your 
voice.  Let  humor  appear,  as  it  always  does,  natu- 
rally, without  forcing  it. 

When  you're  talking  to  one  or  a  few  people  you 
usually  talk  on  a  you-and-I  basis.  So  you  do  the 
same  thing  in  radio.  If  it  seems  out  of  place  to 
say  "you  and  I"  .  .  .  then  use  the  third  person. 
Say  "him"  or  "his,"  or  "our"  or  "we."  The  main 
thing  is  to  make  it  personal. 

If  you're  writing  a  dialog,  make  sure  that  you 
plainly  show  the  transition  if  you  stop  talking  to 


the  person  with  whom  you're  broadcasting  and 
start  addressing  the  radio  audience. 

Again,  when  you're  talking  with  a  friend  you 
use  simple  words  and  short  simple  sentences.  You 
throw  in  examples,  illustrations,  personal  experi- 
ences, anecdotes.  Maybe  you  put  a  light  touch 
here  and  there  .  .  .  even  a  wisecrack.  But  if 
you  try  to  say  something  funny,  make  sure  it 
sounds  funny  when  you  say  it.  Throw  in  a  chuckle 
now  and  then,  if  you  can  make  it  sound  real. 

You're  careful  not  to  use  a  lot  of  figures,  because 
most  folks  won't  remember  them  anyhow.  And 
as  for  quoting  a  statistical  table,  that's  out  of  the 
question. 

Those  are  some  of  the  things  that  you  do  and 
don't  do  when  you  talk  informally.  You'll  find 
it's  a  good  idea  to  do  and  not  to  do  those  same 
things  when  you  write  for  radio. 

Style  of  Presentation 

The  simplest  kind  of  radio  program  to  write  is 
a  straight  talk,  or  narration,  presented  by  one 
voice  telling  a  story,  reporting,  giving  advice,  or 
urging  action. 

Variety  can  be  introduced  into  a  program  by 
using  more  than  one  voice,  in  an  interview  or 
dialog.  (If  it's  well  done,  probably  it  will  be  more 
interesting  to  the  listener  than  a  straight  talk, 
especially  if  that  particular  segment  runs  longer 
than  7  or  8  minutes.)  On  the  other  hand,  an  in- 
terview or  a  dialog  is  more  difficult  to  write  con- 
vincingly. If  a  straight  talk  needs  to  be  written 
in  conversational  manner,  there  is  twice  as  much 
reason  for  writing  an  interview  or  dialog  that  way. 

Remember  there's  no  use  in  writing  conversa- 
tion unless  it  is  broadcast  in  a  conversational 
manner. 

To  help  the  listener  get  acquainted  quickly  with 
the  speakers  in  a  dialog,  it's  a  good  idea  to  use  the 
names  rather  often,  especially  in  the  early  part 
of  the  dialog.  Use  first  names  or  even  nicknames, 
unless  you  feel  that  the  position  of  the  speakers 
requires  the  formality  of  titles,  such  as  "Mister" 
or  "Professor"  or  "Doctor."  (Use  the  latter  two 
very  sparingly.) 

Here's  another  prime  factor  in  an  interview: 
Make  it  logical  and  reasonable.  In  other  words, 
don't  frame  questions  the  listener  knows  you  know 
the  answers  to  as  well  as  the  guest  speaker  does. 
For  example  it  just  wouldn't  make  sense  to  have 
a  county  agent  interviewing  the  State  director  of 
extension  and  asking  a  question  such  as,  "What 
is  the  purpose   of  cooperative  extension  work?" 
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The  county  agent  knows  the  answer,  and  everyone 
knows  that  he  does. 

An  interview  is  more  than  a  mere  list  of  ques- 
tions and  answers.  In  ordinary  conversation  when 
you're  asking  someone  for  information,  you  don't 
follow  an  answer  with  an  unrelated  question;  you 
may  repeat  the  significant  part  of  the  answer, 
comment  on  it,  and  then  follow  with  another  ques- 
tion suggested  by  the  previous  answer.  It  will 
sound  more  natural  if  you  do  the  same  sort  of  thing 
frequently  on  the  air.  And  avoid  long,  literary 
statements.  Don't  hesitate  to  stop;  go  back  and 
repeat  or  amplify. 

It's  well  to  end  with  a  summary  of  the  points 
you  hope  your  listeners  will  remember  or  act  upon. 

The  Little  Things  That  Count 

After  the  manuscript  is  written,  there  are  sev- 
eral things  you  can  do  to  help  insure  a  good  per- 
formance. For  one  thing,  have  the  script  clearly 
typed,  double-  or  triple-spaced,  so  it  will  be  easy 
to  read.  Sheets  of  the  usual  business-letterhead 
size  are  perhaps  most  convenient  to  handle.  At 
an  ordinary  rate  of  conversation,  a  double-spaced 
page  of  this  size  will  take  about  2  minutes  to  pre- 
sent, since  the  average  person  talks  at  a  rate  of  125 
to  150  words  a  minute.  Better  still,  time  yourself 
on  the  number  of  words  you  talk  per  minute.  Then 
estimate  the  average  number  of  words  to  the  line 
and  multiply  by  the  number  of  lines. 

And  just  a  word  about  the  paper.  Use  a  paper 
that  won't  crackle  and  rattle  in  front  of  the  micro- 
phone; mimeograph  paper  is  good;  bond  paper 
is  fair;  but  don't  use  onionskin  paper  .  .  .  it's 
too  noisy,  and  hard  to  read  from.  Don't  have  pages 
clipped  or  stapled  together.  Leave  'em  loose.  As 
you  finish  reading  a  page,  let  it  slip  to  the  floor. 

And  it's  easier  to  read  if  you  use  wide  margins. 
Another  detail  often  overlooked  .  .  .  never 
carry  a  sentence  from  one  page  to  another. 

Test  What  You've  Written 

Read  through  the  manuscript  first  to  see  if  it 
says  what  you  want  it  to  say  and  in  the  way  you 
want  to  say  it.  Then  go  through  it  again,  aloud 
to  see  if  it  sounds  conversational.  Have  someone 
listen  who  will  be  frank  in  criticizing  you  if  it 
sounds  too  much  as  though  you're  reading.  If 
you'll  get  into  the  habit  of  reading  a  short  distance 
ahead  of  the  words  you're  speaking,  it  will  be  easier 
to  "talk"  the  program. 

Another  thing  to  keep  in  mind  is  making  your 
voice  fit  the  meaning  of  the  words.     If  you're  try- 


Let  humor  appear  without  forcing  it. 


As  you  finish  reading  a  paper  let  it  slip  to  the  floor. 


Have  someone  listen  who  will  be  frank  in  criticising  you. 
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ing  to  be  facetious,  show  it  in  your  voice;  then 
when  you  settle  down  to  serious  matters,  put  a  seri- 
ous tone  in  your  voice;  but  don't  use  the  serious 
voice  when  you're  trying  to  handle  a  subject  in  a 
light  vein. 

But  for  ordinary  discussion,  be  friendly  and 
conversational.  Remember,  you've  walked  into 
the  living  room  and  are  talking  things  over  with 
Ed  Smith  and  his  family.  You  don't  need  to  shout. 
Keep  your  voice  down  to  the  living-room  level  in 
rehearsals  and  in  the  broadcast.  Don't  hurry 
through  the  talk,  but  don't  drag  it  out.  Talk  along 
at  a  normal,  conversational  rate.  In  ordinary  con- 
versation you  change  pace  once  in  a  while,  and  it's 
a  good  idea  to  do  that  with  a  radio  talk.  Slow 
down  a  little  when  you  want  certain  statements 
to  sink  in.  Then  speed  up  a  little  until  you  get 
to  the  next  significant  statement. 

Change  of  pace  also  means  shifting  the  tone  of 
voice — using  tones  that  fit  the  spirit  of  the  sen- 
tences or  phrases.  A  little  practice  at  this  will 
help. 

Nothing  is  so  educational  to  a  broadcaster  for 
a  test  of  voice  and  presentation  as  to  hear  his  own 
voice.  See  if  you  can't  make  arrangements  with 
the  station  to  cut  a  reference  recording  of  your 
program  once  in  a  while  .  .  .  say  once  a  month. 
Let  the  station  program  director  check  the  play- 
back with  you,  and  get  his  criticisms  as  well  as 
your  own. 

Timing  the  Script 

After  you've  been  through  the  script  and  are 
familiar  with  the  words  and  phrases,  then  go 
through  it  for  time.  Be  sure  that  your  script  comes 
within  a  few  seconds  of  the  allotted  time.  Mark 
the  time  every  minute  or  so  in  the  margin  of  the 
script.  If  your  timing  rehearsal  shows  that  you're 
running  too  long,  cut  out  enough  to  bring  it  within 
the  time  limit.  If  the  program  is  too  short,  and 
if  you  haven't  noticeably  hurried  through  it,  then 
add  more  material.  But  don't  try  to  speed  up  a 
15 -minute  script  so  you  get  it  into  10  minutes,  or 
vice  versa. 

As  a  matter  of  precaution,  to  avoid  getting  your 
closing  remarks  cut  off,  it's  a  good  idea  to  have 
one  or  two  paragraphs  near  the  end  of  the  talk 
that  can  be  left  out  if  you  get  the  signal  to  cut 
your  talk  short. 

If  you're  putting  on  a  dialog,  rehearsal  for  time 
is  even  more  important. 

Pick  up  the  cues  promptly,  unless  the  script 
calls  for  a  pause.     In  dialog  if  you're  supposed  to 


interrupt  another  speaker,  make  it  a  real  interrup- 
tion; start  your  speech  before  the  other  fellow  has 
come  to  the  end  of  his. 

In  the  Studio 

Let's  assume  that  the  script  is  written  in  good 
conversational  style,  has  been  rehearsed  and  timed 
so  that  it  sounds  good  and  is  going  to  finish  right 
"on  the  nose."  Then,  all  persons  on  the  program 
should  present  themselves  at  the  radio  station  well 
in  advance  of  the  time  of  the  broadcast.  Some 
good  programs  have  missed  going  on  the  air  be- 1 
cause  the  speakers  were  mixed  up  on  the  time. 

At  most  stations  the  engineer  will  want  to  get  a 
"level  check,"  so  he  can  find  out  how  to  set  his 
controls  and  where  to  have  speakers  stand  or  sit 
in  relation  to  the  microphone.  It's  best  to  be  at 
the  station  early  enough  for  a  complete  rehearsal 
of  the  program.  A  little  additional  time  before 
or  after  the  program,  talking  with  the  program 
director,  production  men,  and  announcers,  will  be 
spent  to  advantage.  Of  course,  in  the  early  morn- 
ing the  program  director  probably  will  not  be  on 
hand. 

Engineers  are  paid  to  monkey  with  expensive 
and  delicate  gadgets  such  as  microphones,  switches, 
and  turntables.  If  you  want  a  microphone  moved, 
ask  the  engineer  to  do  it.  If  he  tells  you  to  go 
ahead  and  do  it  yourself,  that's  all  right.  But 
ask  him  first. 

It's  not  etiquette  to  talk  in  a  radio  studio  while 
someone  else  is  broadcasting.  When  the  time 
comes  for  you  to  talk,  get  into  the  position  indi- 
cated for  you  in  front  of  the  microphone  and  just 
start  talking,  in  the  same  friendly,  conversational 
tone  you  used  in  rehearsal.  Keep  in  mind  Ed 
Smith  and  his  family  sitting  in  their  living  room, 
with  you  sitting  there  beside  them,  having  a 
friendly  chat  about  your  subject. 

Don't  turn  your  head  from  side  to  side.  That 
makes  your  voice  fade  as  it  comes  through  the 
microphone.  Nobody  is  going  to  be  particularly 
pleased  to  hear  you  clear  your  throat,  so  don't  do 
it.  If  you  must  clear  your  throat  in  the  midst  of 
your  talk,  have  a  handkerchief  ready;  when  you 
come  to  the  end  of  a  paragraph,  move  your  head 
to  one  side  and  do  your  throat  clearing,  sneezing, 
or  coughing  into  the  handkerchief.  Sometimes 
swallowing  can  take  the  place  of  clearing  the 
throat. 

It's  a  good  idea  to  arrange  with  the  announcer 
on  the  program  to  signal  you,  by  holding  up  his 
fingers,  when  you  have  3  minutes,  2  minutes,  and 
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I  1  minute  to  go.  This  saves  your  watching  the 
clock.  If  you  marked  your  script  for  time  when 
you  rehearsed  it,  then  you  can  know  whether  you 
need  to  slow  down  during  the  last  3  minutes  or 
drop  out  some  of  the  optional  cuts  you  marked 
in  advance. 

Of  course,  many  programs  are  flexible,  so  that 
1  or  2  minutes'  difference  in  time  won't  matter. 
If  so,  don't  worry  about  the  time  when  you  get 
on  the  air.  Concentrate  on  getting  your  message 
across  clearly  and  conversationally.  And  don't 
worry  your  guest  about  the  time. 

When  you're  talking  before  a  microphone,  don't 
worry  about  your  voice.  Don't  bother  to  ask  the 
announcer  or  operator  if  you  have  a  good  radio 
voice.  Whether  you  have  or  haven't,  he'll  prob- 
ably tell  you  it's  good.  And  whether  you  have 
or  haven't,  there  isn't  much  that  can  be  done  about 
voice  quality. 

Don't  overdo  your  enunciation  and  articulation. 
Your  rehearsals  with  a  good  critic  should  let  you 
know  whether  you're  mumbling,  or  talking  too 
fast  to  be  understood,  or  whether  you  whistle  on 
your  "s's."  Iron  out  those  flaws  before  you  go 
on  the  air.  Don't  worry  about  them  during  a 
broadcast. 

It's  important  that  you  feel  free  and  easy  in 
front  of  the  microphone.  Perhaps  you  feel  more 
comfortable  when  sitting  down.  If  so,  sit.  If  you 
feel  easier  in  a  standing  position,  stand.  But  in 
either  position,  relax.  Just  be  friendly  and 
sincere. 

To  Put  Inexperienced  Broadcasters  at 
Ease 

1.  Rehearse  in  front  of  the  mike.  This  gets  'em 
used  to  it. 

2.  Tell  the  guests  to  imagine  they're  talking  to 
only  one  person  or  one  family  seated  in  their 
living  room. 

3.  Tell  the  guests  practically  all  of  the  people 
you  have  on  your  program  have  never  faced  a 
mike  before — at  least  not  regularly.  You  might 
say,  "Did  you  hear  the  swell  job  Bill  Brown  did 
last  week?     He'd  never  seen  a  mike  before." 

4.  If  you're  ad-libbing  from  an  outline,  you 
keep  the  outline  but  don't  give  the  guest  one.  It 
will  distract  his  attention.  Have  him  sit  or  stand 
across  from  you  and  look  and  talk  right  to  you. 

5.  Don't  scare  the  guest  with  too  much  mumbo 
jumbo.    But  you  might  tell  him  if  he  has  to  cough 


You're  on  the  air. 


On  the  nose. 


Cat  the  mike. 


Stretch  it  oat. 


Hurry  it  up. 


0.  K. 


u 
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to  point  to  hi6  neck  and  you'll  tell  the  engineer  to 
cut  the  mike  long  enough  for  the  cough.  Then 
you  may  want  to  tell  him  that  if  you  rotate  your 
finger,  that  means  to  speed  up  a  little.  If  you 
stretch  your  hands  apart  that  means  to  go  slower. 
Be  careful  with  these,  however,  they'll  confuse 
some  people,  instead  of  helping  them. 

6.  Try  to  get  the  rehearsal  over  early  enough 
so  you  can  relax  with  the  guests  before  you  go 
on  the  air.  Appear  nonchalant  yourself  and  un- 
hurried. Kid  'em  along.  Crack  a  few  jokes, 
maybe. 

Ad-lib  Presentation 

Venturing  into  the  realm  of  radio  ad-libbing — 
talking  without  a  complete  script — may  appear 
formidable  to  the  beginner.  Yet  actually,  just 
talking  is  probably  one  of  the  easiest  ways  of  put- 
ting across  a  radio  message.  And  few  people  will 
argue  that  this  style  of  presentation — when  it's 
well  done — does  not  generally  result  in  a  pro- 
gram easier  to  listen  to. 

Although  ad-lib  broadcasts  provide  an  easy-to- 
hear,  easy-to-present  program — once  the  technique 
is  mastered — the  organizing  of  information  offered 
during  any  given  time  must  be  carefully  done. 
Here  again,  the  old  rule  of  "First  things  first" 
comes  into  play.  Inexperienced  "ad-libbers"  have 
the  tendency  to  talk  too  long  on  one  or  more  sub- 
jects, only  to  discover  too  late  that  allotted  time 
has  been  consumed  and  only  a  part  of  the  in- 
formation covered.  So  material  for  any  one  talk- 
ing session  must  be  carefully  organized.  This 
general  rule  holds  for  both  straight  talks  and 
interviews,  whatever  the  number  of  people  in- 
volved might  be. 

A  time-honored  tool  for  the  organization  of 
mental  or  visual  source  material  is  the  outline. 
Many  a  farm  broadcaster  is  today  using  any  one  of 
several  different  kinds  of  outlines  when  present- 
ing radio  programs.  For  the  straight  talk,  the 
outline  need  merely  consist  of  a  series  of  words 
.  .  .  reminders  for  referring  instantly  to  mental 
sources  of  the  subject  under  delivery.  Or  the 
outline — this  time  pretty  much  mental — can  serve 
as  a  guide  to  the  use  of  typewritten,  mimeographed, 
or  printed  items  where  they  should  be  used  for 
orderly  coverage  within  the  program.  A  sample 
ad-lib  outline  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

A  more  elaborate  outline  will  probably  serve 
best  where  several  people  are  going  to  take  part 


in  a  broadcast.  Sometimes  the  discussion  leader 
is  the  only  one  who  has  to  have  the  outline  be- 
fore him.  For  we're  assuming  that  some  sort  of 
rehearsal  is  staged  where  groups  of  farm  people 
are  participating  in  a  program.  A  rehearsal  will 
serve  to  aline  the  thinking  of  all  members  of  the 
group.  And  a  rehearsal  will  give  the  discussion 
leader  some  idea  of  the  manipulation  of  the 
participants  to  gain  the  subject-matter  coverage 
desired  during  the  amount  of  time  available. 

Probably  the  best  method  of  preparing  for  a 
group  broadcast  calls  for  a  preliminary  meeting 
of  the  participants.  During  the  session,  individuals 
give  their  views  on  the  topic  to  be  broadcast.  The 
ideas  are  assembled  by  the  leader,  who  will  use 
this  ammunition  for  preparation  of  the  outline. 
Usually  one  additional  rehearsal — outside  of  per- 
haps a  quick  studio  "warm-up" — will  be  enough 
to  weld  the  two  or  three  or  four  people  into  a 
workable  panel  for  presentation  of  the  radio 
feature. 

When  following  the  ad-lib  style  of  delivery  for 
interviews,  there  may  be  the  tendency  to  create 
too  much  of  a  seesaw  pattern  by  having  first  a 
question,  then  the  answer  .  .  .  then  another 
question  and  another  answer  .  .  .  throughout 
the  entire  program.  To  avoid  this,  let's  vary  the 
interview  by  frequently  substituting  leading  state- 
ments for  questions.  When  this  is  done,  especially 
after  the  interview  is  fairly  well  along,  the  person 
or  persons  being  interviewed  will  naturally  sup- 
port leading  statements  as  readily  as  they  will 
promptly  answer  questions. 

Other  equally  important  faults  to  avoid  when 
conducting  an  ad-lib  interview:  Too-frequent 
repetition  of  the  remarks  made  by  the  interviewee. 
Too-frequent  use  of  such  supporting  words  as 
"fine,"  "swell,"  "wonderful"  or  "dandy."  And 
hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  interviewer  to  start 
talking  just  as  soon  as  the  interviewee  stops.  In 
general,  we  can  say  that  the  broadcaster  who  regu- 
larly talks  with  farm  people  or  with  other  pro 
fessional  agricultural  workers  will  tend  to  develop 
the  ability  to  formulate  questions  or  supporting 
statements  as  the  other  person  is  talking,  when 
his  trend  of  thought  is  guided  by  the  notes  made 
before  the  broadcast  or  recording. 

Transcriptions 

The  past  few  years  have  seen  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  electrical  transcriptions.    Some 
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small  stations  do  not  have  facilities  for  making 
their  own  records,  but  where  facilities  are  avail- 
able, transcriptions  will  help  no  end  in  putting 
pep  in  a  program. 

A  number  of  State  extension  services  have 
started  transcription  services.  The  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  also  has  a  transcription 
service,  which  can  be  obtained  through  arrange- 
ments with  the  State  extension  editor. 

Transcriptions  cut  at  the  station  have  saved  the 
day  in  an  emergency,  more  than  once.  It's  always 
a  good  idea  to  cut  an  emergency  transcription 
every  month  or  so — a  whole  program — and  lay  it 
by.  Then  if  you  oversleep  some  morning,  or  your 
car  breaks  down  and  you  can't  get  to  the  studio, 
your  show  can  go  on  regardless.  The  station 
merely  plays  the  emergency  transcription. 

If  you  know  you'll  be  out  of  town  when  your 
show  is  coming  up,  you  can  go  down  to  the  studio 
in  advance  and  put  your  show  on  a  record  that 
can  be  played  on  the  air  in  your  absence. 

On-the-Farm  Recordings 

Many  radio  stations  have  portable  recording 
equipment.  Much  of  this  equipment  is  for  mak- 
ing transcriptions  on  glass-  or  aluminum-base 
records.  Many  stations  are  now  getting  wire  or 
film  recorders — portable  units  that  can  be  oper- 
ated by  station  personnel  or  by  the  farm  and  home 
broadcaster.  Although  the  equipment  for  field 
recording  is  now  largely  owned  by  individual  sta- 
tions, many  USDA  agencies  are  purchasing  or 
planning  to  purchase  the  smaller,  more  compact 
and  workable  film  and  wire  recorders. 

Where  technical  personnel  is  available,  stations 
will  usually  cooperate  in  making  a  reasonable 
number  of  field  recordings  by  farm  and  home 
broadcasters.  And  where  recorders  are  owned 
by  USDA  field  people,  the  recordings  can  be  made 
at  will,  provided  the  station  on  which  these  re- 
cordings are  to  be  used  is  able  to  care  for  the 
technical  details  of  transferring  the  wire  or  film 
recordings  directly  into  programs  or  onto  disk 
records  to  be  saved  for  later  use.  And  also  pro- 
vided that  the  station  is  agreeable  to  the  use  of 
such  recordings.  It  is  essential  to  check  in  ad- 
vance with  the  station,  so  that  the  work  of  making 
the  recordings  is  not  wasted. 

Some  of  the  mobile  recording  equipment  owned 
by  stations  includes  a  generator,  permitting  the 
production  of  a  recording  anywhere  on  the  farm. 


Appear  nonchalant  yourself,  and  unhurried. 


Inexperienced  ad-libbers  talk  too  long. 
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Transcriptions  have  saved  the  day  in  an  emergency. 
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The  on-the-farm  recording  is  an  ad-lib  program. 


Some  mobile  equipment  permits  recording  anywhere 
on  the  farm. 


Direct-wire  pick-ups  will  become  increasingly  popular. 


Other  sets  of  equipment  will  require  electric  cur- 
rent for  operation  of  the  recorders.  So  electric 
outlets  must  be  within  a  reasonable  distance  from 
the  equipment  when  recordings  are  made. 

An  on-the-farm  recording  can  be  a  cumbersome 
thing  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  use  a  script.  Vet- 
eran farm  broadcasters  have  discovered  it's  far 
better  to  just  let  farm  people  talk  .  .  .  and 
they'll  do  it  without  hesitation  when  they're  in 
the  farm-home  kitchen  or  on  the  edge  of  a  field 
of  tall-growing  corn.  But  there  remains  the  need 
for  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  subject  involved 
before  the  recording  is  made. 

The  same  procedure  should  be  followed  as  that 
outlined  under  the  section  on  ad-lib  presentation 
(p.  14).  The  on-the-farm  recording,  of  course, 
is  an  ad-lib  program,  except  it's  recorded  instead 
of  being  put  directly  on  the  air.  Therefore,  the 
same  directions  apply. 

Relayed  on-the-Spot  Broadcasts 

Near-future  developments  for  radio  will  see  the 
increased  use  of  what  the  technical  men  call  re- 
lay transmitters.  The  transmitters  are  usually 
located  in  a  truck  or  a  car.  They  can  be  used  for 
relaying  programs  by  short  wave  from  a  farm  to 
the  transmitter  of  the  radio  station.  Most  sta- 
tions having  relay  transmitters  in  mobile  units 
can  pick  up  a  farm  program  or  part  of  a  farm 
program  up  to  distances  of  20  to  30  miles.  Thus 
short  wave  will  likely  be  used  more  and  more 
for  on-the-farm  broadcasts.  Stations  will  want  to 
check  Federal  Communications  regulations  on  the 
use  of  short  wave  where  telephone  lines  are 
available. 

Direct  Pick-ups  in  the  Field 

There  is  also  reason  to  expect  a  similar  expan- 
sion in  the  use  of  direct-wire  pick-ups.  Today 
such  pick-ups — originating  at  farm  meetings  or 
other  events  and  relayed  to  stations  by  specially 
leased  telephone  wires — are  being  used  more  and 
more.  And  a  look  into  the  future  reveals  the 
strong  possibility  that  direct-wire  pick-ups  will 
become  increasingly  popular  as  a  way  to  broad- 
cast directly  from  farms.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  these  remote  pick-ups  are  relatively 
expensive.  Usually,  especially  for  use  on  indi- 
vidual stations,  a  field  transcription  can  be  used 
instead  of  the  direct  pick-up. 
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PART  III 


The  Program  and  You 


Once  the  local  farm  or  home  program  is  under 
way — once  it  has  been  established— the  broadcasts 
can  go  to  work  for  the  broadcaster.  And  there  are 
many  ways  a  good  program  can  serve  agricultural 
and  home  economics  workers. 

To  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
presented  by  such  an  effective  implement  as  a 
progressive  radio  program  ...  as  many  people 
as  possible  should  know  about  the  program.  Then 
it's  necessary  properly  to  mesh  the  continuing 
program  into  over-all  activities  .  .  .  we'll  call 
them  "the  program  of  work." 

The  Program  Helps  Itself 

When  we  think  about  ways  and  means  of  reach- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  farm  people  .  .  . 
it's  just  natural  that  we'll  figure  on  making  the 
program  quality  just  as  high  as  we  possibly  can. 
For  if  folks  like  a  farm  radio  service,  they'll  tell 
others.  The  others  will  tell  still  others.  That's 
the  way  it  works. 

Even  though  quality  and  appeal  have  been 
firmly  established  .  .  .  we  can  still  use  the 
program  itself  as  a  promotion  medium.  What's 
to  prevent  mention  of  the  fact  that  next  week— 
or  tomorrow — farmers  and  homemakers  from  Salt-, 
creek  Valley  will  be  on  the  program?  Maybe 
it'd  be  a  good  idea  to  also  say  that  the  guests 
are  members  of  the  Saltcreek  district  4-H  Club 
advisory  council.  We  can  be  sure  that  there'll 
be  plenty  of  Saltcreek  Valley  listeners  the  day  of 
this  special  broadcast,  and  "Once  a  listener  always 
a  listener"  often  works  when  the  program  is  the 
kind  of  program  it  ought  to  be. 

So  much  for  the  program.  There  are  a  number 
of  incidental  means  of  calling  attention  to  the 
radio  program. 

Station  assistance 

Plug  for  the  program  in  station  preview 
programs. 

Station  publicity  releases. 

To  make  these  work,  it  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain constant  relations  with  the  station. 

Posters 

For  banks,  feed  dealers,  markets,  elevators, 
"co-op"  offices,  merchants. 


Direct  mat! 

Special  mimeograph  letters  about  special  fea- 
tures or  series. 

Envelope  stuffers  for  regular  correspondence. 

Postscripts  on  form  letters. 

Postal  cards.  (Some  agents  send  these  out 
weekly  or  semimonthly,  listing  forthcoming 
features. ) 

Newspapers 

County  agents'  columns  or  other  regular  con- 
tributions to  weekly  papers. 

Contributions  to  daily  papers. 

Stories  to  farm  publications  on  special  features 
or  series. 

Commercially  Sponsored  Programs 

Almost  every  extension  worker  or  USDA  em- 
ployee may  be  invited  at  one  time  or  another  to 
participate  in  commercially  sponsored  programs 
or  to  provide  information  to  be  used  in  such  a 
program.  The  policy  of  the  USDA  is  set  forth  in 
Office  of  Information  Memorandum  No.  71,  dated 
July  28,  1944. 

The  Department  looks  to  networks  and  stations 
for  sustaining  time  in  which  to  present  public  in- 
formation. However,  the  Department  may  pre- 
pare messages  for  inclusion  in  certain  commercially 
sponsored  broadcasts,  and  Department  employees 
may  participate  in  broadcasts  or  series  if  the  pro- 
grams have  been  approved.  The  Office  of  Informa- 
tion handles  clearance  of  all  network  programs; 
local  programs  may  be  cleared  by  designated 
officers  of  field  organizations. 

There  are  precautions  and  taboos:  The  inclu- 
sion of  a  Department  message  does  not  constitute 
an  endorsement  of  a  concern  or  a  product  and 
must  not  be  made  to  seem  like  an  endorsement; 
neither  must  the  sponsor  give  the  impression  that 
he  is  obtaining  special  consideration  not  available 
to  other  sponsors.  The  Department  retains  full 
control  of  subject  matter,  without  influence  by  the 
sponsor  or  his  agents;  and  Department  employees 
may  not  participate  in  any  program  that  would 
be  embarrassing  to  the  Department. 
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APPENDIX 
SAMPLE    DIALOG 


Vegetable  Plates  Featuring  Plentiful  Cabbage 
and  Carrots.. ..Soya  Products  Add  Protein.... 

Broadcast  by  Ruth  Van  Deman,  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and 
Home  Economics,    and  Wallace  Kadderly,   Radio  Service,   in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  portion  of  Your  Home  and  Garden 
program,   Saturday,  March  10,   19^5»    over  stations  associated 
with  the  Blue  Network. 


JIM  CAMPBELL  (IN  CHICAGO):     Now  let's  step  into  the  house,   so 
-     to  speak,    and  ask  Ruth  Van  Deman  what  she  has  for  us  from  the 
AflflOU^.         Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics  in  the  Depart- 
j.i£//0fl    ment  of.  Agriculture.     Miss  Van  Deman,   are  you  taking  us  into 
^L  the  kitchen  today — or  shall  we  just  sit  in  the  living  room 
W  and  visit? 


Intra 


SWITCH  TO  WASHINGTON. 


InfnffflQ'    ^RUTH  VAN  DEMAN:     The  kitchen,   Jim.     Delighted  to  have  you  come 
'"       Auction    into  the  kitchen.     Wallace  Kadderly  and  I  have  "been  comparing 
itlffO        LorS    no-teB  on  what  to  eat  for  dinner. 

WALLACE  KADDERLY:     You  mean,   Ruth,   you've  been  trying  to  sell 


me  on  a  vegetable  plate. 

VAN  DEMAN:     Trying  to?     Didn't  I  succeed? 

KADDERLY:     You  made  it  sound  very  good. 

VAN  DEMAN:     Still  a  little  on  the  doubtful  side 

KADDERLY:     The  proof  of  the  pudding,   you  know 


"*$&* 


1°  "''Lome** 


VAN  DEMAN:  Is  in  the  eating.  Correct.  I  grant  you,  Wallace, 
a  vegetable  plate  has  to  look  good,  taste  good,  and  be 
substantial  enough  to  keep  you  from  being  hungry  as  a  bear 
before  the  next  meal.  ..  „ 

r*nirOCHon 

KADDERLY:      You've   said  it.   M^UI 

VAN  DEMAN:     And  when   the  cook  sets  before  you  a  beautiful 
vegetable  plate — all   orange,    green,   white,    and  golden  brown, 
with  maybe  a  dash  of  red — don't  you  forget   she's  really 
worked  on  it. 
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Effect  tf* 

KADDERLY:     Worked  on  it  harder  than  if  she'd  got  a  meat  and     /  inCO^P^ 
vegetable  dinner?  -—     0'  ,r 

#   senter>ce 

VAN  DEMAN:     Very  likely.      It   takes  more  imagination  to  fix  up  etrUCtUre 
a  good  vegetable  plate  and  more  thought  about  food  values,         5 
and  flavor,    and  color,    so  you  pick  vegetables  that  go 
together  well . 

KADDERLY:     Talking  about  what  vegetables  to   serve— you  know,A'n'?rVc  Quf 
don't  you,    that  cabbage. ..  southern  cabbage...  is  still  abundant?  btffl  QS 

VAN  DEMAN:      Fine.      Shall  we  plan  a  vegetable^  plate  around  $?t*,mQt\0fl 

cabbage?  ^^^  \  tntOln"* 

KADDERLY:     O.K.      First  place  a  large  green  cabbage  head  in  | 

the  center.  * ^_ ^<^  £0phQ$lS 

VAN  DEMAN:      Could  be.     Or  we  might  have  scalloped  tomatoes  as  t^0{i^\on 
a  fourth  vegetable  and  let  grated  horse  radish  or  mustard  be     f$pefl*' 
the  relish.     And  there  it  is,   Wallace,   a  vegetable  plate, 
I9U5  early  spring  model, 


KADDERLY:     Not  bad,    not  bad  at  all. 

VAN  DEMAN:     The  hot  bread—I  almost  forgot. .  .What  kind  would 
you  like?     Hot  biscuits,    corn  bread. .. soya  muff ins 


Kind  would    .  •-*»♦  mO 

w   troti$lt,on 


matter 


KADDERLY.      Send  a  post  card  to  Home  Economics,   U.   S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,   D.   C.     Ask  for... 

VAN  DEMAN:      Cooking  with  Soya  Flour  and  Grits. 

KADDERLY:     Anything  to  offer  on  vegetable  plates? 

VAN  DEMAN:     Lots  of  recipes  for  vegetables  to  assemble  on  the 
plates. . .root  vegetables,    green  vegetables. ..Yes,   we  have  those 
recipes  put  up  in  leaflet  form  all  ready  to  slide  into  a 
letter-size  envelope. 

KADDERLY:     Home  and  Garden  friends,    that's  3  leaflets  we  have  /?6p^'        *jn 
to  offer  you  today. .  .Cooking  With  Soya  Flour  and  Grits,    Green       t  £u//£'' 
Vegetable  Recipes,   Root  Vegetable  Recipes. . .all  3  availabl e  Jft *  ttaf 
from  Home  Economics,    U.   S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  0*  «e 

Washington  25,    D.    C. 

VAN  DEMAN:     And  that's  the  home  side  of  the  story  for  you 
today,   Jim  Campbell. 

SWITCH  TO  CHICAGO. 
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SAMPLE    STRAIGHT    TALK 


r 


exPr*l]„Q  of 

sssff- 

,nteresf 
i,ui"*er    J 

£mpWf,snfcy 

/ocfl' 


Con*rfl 


cf/on 


;it/on 


to 


ne* 


STATION  ANNOUNCER: 

Here's  our  old  friend  County  Agent  Charlie  Furrow  with 
another  of  his  regular  visits  ahout  farming  in  Blank  County. 
'Morning,    Charlie,   what's  the  good  word  today? 

AGENT: 

Good  morning  to  you,   Joe  Mike st and. .  .And  howdy,   neighbors. 
What  I  want  to  talk  with  you  ahout  today  is  something  that's 
mighty  important  to  all  Blank  County  farmers,    especially 
dairymen. .  .But  something  that  we  don't  think  ahout  lots  of      i/%rfn 
times... Just  plain  hay.  G0/T?flW  COlOify 

expression 

it^2?§f  course,   you  folks  know  that  a  cow  has  to  "burn  up  a  lot 
of  roughage  to  make  good  milk,   and  you  know  roughage  is  the 
cheapest  way  to  get  high  milk  production. . .Especially  when 
that  roughage  is  good  quality  and  home  grown. 

You  see,   when  I   said  I  was  going  to  talk  ahout   just  plain 
hay,   well,   maybe  I  was  a  little  off  "base.     Because  I  really 
meaiu fancy  hay.     By  fancy  hay  I  mean  hay  that's  got  plenty  of 
protein  in  it.     And  I  mean  good,    green  hay.      In  the  case  of 
alfalfa,    it's  hay  that  has  plenty  of  leaves.     Hay  that's  good 
and  green  has  more  vitamin  A.     And  that's  what  makes  good  rich 
milk.     Most  of  the  ritamin  A  is  in  the  leaves.     That's  why 
you  want  leafy  hay.  jg  rf  ^tf-M^| 

Well,    the  question  you're  prohably  asking  right  here  is 
this... How  do  I  get  that  fancy  hay?     Maybe  I  can  get  at  the 
answer  "by  asking  you  a  question. .  .Have  you  started  to  cut  your 
hay,   yet? 

Well,   Jake  Contour  has.     You  know  Jake... He  lives  out 
10  miles  east  of  Square  Corners.     Jake'  s  got  a  pretty  good 
herd  of  cows.     Must  have,  "because  his  herd  is  always  among 
the  top  herds  in  the  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association 
records.     Well,   Jake  was  cutting  alfalfa  yesterday  when  I  was 
out  his  way.     Lots  of  folks  would  think  it  was  too  early  to 
cut.     But  ifv you'd  see  the  good  green  color  of  that  alfalfa, 
and  notice  how  the  leaves  hang  on,   you'd  agree  with  me... it '11 
make  mighty  good  cow  feed  this  winter.     That  alfalfa  that  Jake 
was  cutting  was  between  one-tenth  and  one-quarter  in  "bloom. 

Well,    I  guess  that's  enough  about  hay  for  this  morning... 
hut   speaking  of  hay  and  high-quality  milk. . .   reminds  me  the 
care  of  the  milk  itself 
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Ad-lib  Outline 

A  carefully  prepared  outline  for  an  ad- 
lib  program  can  be  complete,  yet  not  so 
cumbersome  as  to  deflate  its  sequence 
and  coverage  purposes. 

The  three  cards  on  this  page  carry  an 
outline  for  a  10-minute  program.  The  out- 
line was  jotted  down  by  the  county  agent 
after  a  visit  to  John  Bishop's  farm.  Then 
the  agent  and  Bishop  talked  the  outline 
over  to  get  an  idea  on  time.  Such  an  out- 
line could  serve .  the  agent  for  a  studio 
program  or  for  an  on-the-farm  recording. 

Actual  emphasis  is  placed  on  one  item — 
the  control  of  internal  parasites — with  sup- 
porting facts  arranged  in  a  general,  over- 
all way.  And  ample  provision  is  made 
for  proper  repetition — a  prime  requisite 
for  any  program  dealing  with  specific  farm 
and  home   practices. 
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